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kept — as in Norse — and different from Icelandic and Faroese. 
Finally and medially between vowels it is lost, as also in Norse, 
e. g.: spirde < spurSi, laghdi < lag&i, but asta < a/staS (cf. Sogn.- 
Hardanger asta-austa), bo < bafti, lian < lef&ina, menn < meftan, 
ro •Crdfta. Fn>mn (and m) in jyanma namn (nam), as com- 
monly in Norse dial]. If is frequently lost before a vowel, and has 
frequently developed initially before a vowel (cf. English, may 
be in part Sco.-Eng. influence). O. N. hi. hr> I. r. O. N. hv 
~>wh on the East and kw on the West, the latter being pronounced 
khw. probably. An infixed j has frequently developed between 
an initial consonant and the following vowel, also frequently 
initially before a vowel, e. %.:yiha<.0. N. heilsa. This is very 
characteristic of the present dialects of Shetland, Kh&s become 
voiced after vowel, e.g.: bug in < O. N. biikinn, mege <.mikit, 
&c, so t(> d, e. g. gede <igetit, as in Lister and Stavanger diall. 
in South- Western Norway. /,/> dl (adlu, idlu, fodlin, godle, 
hadlin, spidla, vodlin, vodler, as in Western Norway from Flek- 
kefjord to Sogn. The combination rn > dn, as in Norway from 
Sogn to Jaederen. Nn > dn (eidnar < hennar, idne < inni, &c), 
as is the case to a certain extent in Hardanger, Voss, Hordaland 
and Ryfylke in Norway (§§63, 3; 65, 3 ; 67, 3, and Larsen, Over- 
sigt over De norske Bygdemaal, 1898, pp. 66-77). The language 
of the Hildina Lay seems to be most closely related to that of 
Ryfylke in Western Norway. In general character the language 
of Orkney has been very much like that of Shetland. The voice- 
less stops seem to have become voiced to b, d, g, earliest in 
Orkney, while the O. N. diphthongs have been simplified earlier 
in the Shetland language. 

Univehsity or Iowa. GEORGE T. FLOM. 



P. Ovidi Nasonis De Arte Amatoria Libri tres. Erklart von 
Paul Brandt. Leipzig, Dieterich'sche Verlags-buchhand- 
lung, Theodor Weicher, 1902. 

Dr. Brandt dedicates his work to his friends in Leipzig and in 
his preface, which is also addressed to them, pays a warm tribute 
to the memory of Richard Richter. 

The introduction of fifteen pages is mainly devoted to the 
contents of the poem itself and to some rather obvious conclu- 
sions and reflections suggested by them. It appears to have 
been written for the general reader. At all events, it is of 
no value to the scholar. This is somewhat disappointing when 
one considers the great importance of the Ars Amatoria as well 
as the number and variety of interesting questions which it 
suggests both as a document and as a work of art. 

With the commentary, however, — which was, of course, the 
real object of the book — the case is different. It is written con 
amore. " Nicht weil es mir drangte, eine philologische Arbeit zu 
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liefern," says Brandt on the first page of his preface, "habe ich 
diese Ausgabe besorgt, sondern nur um das Gedicht als solches 
war es mir zu thun: es schien mir reichlich zu verdienen, eine 
zwar umfassende, aber nicht bis in die tiefsten Tiefen philo- 
logischer Minierarbeit hinabsteigende Erklarung zu finden." So 
far, too, as one may judge from a hasty examination of its contents 
the commentary shows that the editor is well acquainted with 
the literature of his subject. He has performed his perilous 
undertaking with judgment and good taste and, in scope and 
thoroughness, often surpasses the standard which his own words 
might have led us to expect. "Nichts lag mir ferner" he says, 
"als der Gedanke einen das letzte und abschliessende Wort in 
der Erlauterung der Liebeskunst sprechenden Kommentar zu 
schaffen. Mir kann es zunachst einmal darauf an, das Rohma- 
terial zu verarbeiten, das Gedichte so zu erklaren, wie es uns 
vorliegt, und andere sehr wesentliche Untersuchungen, wie z. B. 
die Darstellung der Beziehungen der Ars zur Kombdie, miissen 
anderen Arbeiten vorbehalten werden." 

I may remark in passing, if it is worth while, that several notes 
which, at first sight, appear insufficient (compare, for instance, 
I, 59) are enlarged and completed in the appendix. 

A number of illustrations from the fifth book of the Anthologia 
Palatina might be added to the notes on I, 33 and II, 277. So, 
also, II, 26 and 92 receive striking illustration from the elegy 
of Propertius on the death of Paetus, lines 9-10 and 56. 

In the list of those who have told the tale of Hylas (compare 
note on II, no and the appendix) should be mentioned Valerius 
Flaccus III, 481, f. 

As misprints I note tessaras for tesseras, III, 355, note, and 
lievevoller for liebev oiler, II, 49, note. 

Each book is preceded by a table of contents and in the body 
of the text, every topic is separated by a space from its successor. 
The device is not only useful to the reader, but also brings into 
bold relief the clear and precise rhetorical method which is so 
characteristictic of Ovid, especially in this humorously scientific 
and didactic treatise. 

A valuable appendix of over fifty pages contains a good bibli- 
ography, large additions to the commentary and indices of the 
proper names and of the notes. The text used is that of Ehwald. 

Dr. Brandt's book is a genuine contribution to our knowledge 
of Ovid's work ; it is also interesting in itself. The fact, however, 
of its mere existence is quite as interesting. This is, I believe, the 
first complete commentary for nearly two hundred years on one 
of the most remarkable books of any period. One should read — 
if he can — other works on the same theme in order to fully appre- 
ciate what Ovid succeeded in doing. The various Indian, Persian 
and Arabian artes amatoriae, as well as those mediaeval western 
compositions, founded, more or less, on Ovid himself, are all ex- 
ecuted with that meticulous elaboration of details, that serious, 
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almost reverential, feeling for the subject which is, likewise, so 
characteristic of gastronomic treatises from Archestratos to 
Brillat-Savarin. Ovid caught the tone to perfection, as, of course, 
he intended to do, and unites it with the dogmatic attitude (com- 
pare Tibullus, I, 4) of the university professor. Here is a code, 
so to speak, compiled from the complete set of reports furnished 
by the Elegy and the Comedy of all the conventional, and 
unconventional, situations of a love affair. A cleverer satire of 
the whole subject has never been written. But unfortunately for 
his posthumous reputation, his severest critics in the past did not 
understand, or else, did not relish, the spirit in which he executed 
his piece of exquisite fooling. 

One's enjoyment of Ovid's Ars Amatoria is undoubtedly a 
question of temperament as well as of literary training, and of 
worldly knowledge, if not worldly wisdom. But it is also a matter 
of period and environment. From this point of view, Dr. Brandt's 
book is significant, inasmuch as it is the most pronounced symptom 
of that revival of interest in Ovid the poet which may fairly be 
considered as a sign of the times. Much of it, of course, is due 
to the scientific spirit of the age and the long series of minute 
investigations which have brought us to a better understanding 
of the man, his work, and his period. But this is not all. Both in 
his introduction and in his commentary, Dr. Brandt several times 
takes occasion to emphasize the modernity of Ovid. This is 
true to an eminent degree. Yet it is only in recent years that the 
modernity of Ovid has become obvious, or, at all events, that 
critics have begun to mention it. Why is this the case unless it is 
true that, for the first time since Ovid's day, the world is getting 
back to the point at which it mirrors in itself, and, therefore, 
appreciates, certain phases of thought and points of view as they 
were in the first century of the Roman Empire? 

However that may be, it is certain that scarcely a generation 
has elapsed since critics began to realize that, whatever its tend- 
encies may be, Ovid's Ars Amatoria is, without question, the 
masterpiece of a great author. As such, it undoubtedly deserved 
a commentary, and Dr. Brandt has done a real service to every 
mature and candid student of antique life and literary art. 

Kirby Flower Smith. 



